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On the cover: Untitled (to Henri Matisse), Pink, Gold, Blue, Green 
Fluorescent Light (1966), 96" x U", by Dan Flavin. With his use of 
neon tubes, Dan Flavin touches upon some important problems of 
contemporary art and affirms himself as one of the most significant 
Minimalists. See, on page U of this issue, a picture-story with an 
essay by Dan Graham which shows the rigor of this uncompromising 
art. Flavin's work may be seen at the Dwan Gallery (Feb. 7 -Mar. 5), 
the Castelli Gallery (Feb. 7-28), and at the Jewish Museum' 
(Jan. 21 -Mar. 1). Cover photo courtesy Dwan Gallery, coll. John 
Weber. 
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The Politics of Space 




by GREGORY BATTCOCK 

The new Diet Imperial Margarine advertisements in the sub- 
ways query: "Are you taking up too much space?" At the 
Mausoleum of Modern Art a new exhibition entitled "Spaces" 
just opened up. Unfortunately there's no relation between the 
margarine ads and the "Spaces" exhibition. Indeed, the Diet 
Imperial people aren't even listed as contributors to the exhibi- 
tion, though the following industrial and research corporations are 
acknowledged for contributing stuff: The Singer Co., Owens- 
Corning, General Electric, Duro-Test, Kimberly-Clark, Ryerson 
and Sons, Inc., Agrippa-Ord, Ambac Industries, Lear-Siegler, 
Inc., Gulton Industries, RCA, Sylvania Electric and Whitney- 
Blake, Inc., to name a few. 

"Spaces" is an example of a new type of exhibition that is 
primarily an exercise in art criticism. In effect, what happens is 
this : the curator sniffs a new trend or development and attempts 
to delineate its characteristics, define its heritage and, finally, to 
illustrate his point by selecting art works that seem most rep- 
resentative. The Modern Museum has been a good place to find 
exhibitions of this type— exhibitions that insure the eminence of 
the curator in the world of avant-garde art^and two recent ones 
come to mind: the "Dada-Surrealism" show and "Art of the 
Real." What is missing from the important catalog-essay for 
"Spaces" is truly significant interpretation of the newly discov- 
ered phenomenon. Curator Licht avoids answering specific ques- 
tions and never concerns herself with pragmatic evaluation. But 
then, art critics never 'do. 



Some major artistic problems that have motivated artists in 
the past include the problem of frontality in sculpture that 
confronted the ancient Greek sculptor; the problem of depth 
illusion that confronted the medieval painter and the problem 
of evocating emotional response that confronted the Baroque 
artist. The Abstract Expressionist concerned himself with the 
reduction of depth and the illustration of his materials. The 
modern artist today has to cope with a new dilemma: the prob- 
lem of space. 

From the late medieval period until the twentieth century the 
painter painted within a clearly delineated spatial area. He knew 
the limits of his working space and they were marked by the 
edge of the canvas and the frame. The sculptor understood his 
spatial limitations and he went about his work secure in his 
knowledge that sculpture meant the displacement of space with 
real volume. These clear-cut prescriptions don't exist any more. 

The modern artist is engaged in the preparation and illustra- 
tion of new concepts concerning the new problem of uncon- 
strained space in art. Some artists like Ellsworth Kelly and Carl 
Andre view space as a precious resource that is in danger of 
being used up. They display an ecological commitment toward 
empty space on a human scale. They warn us of the necessity 
for modern man to conserve and honor space and, in this sense, 
their work possesses broad social implications. They seem to ask 
the same question as the Diet Imperial Margarine people. Andre 
makes works that don't take up much space at all. They dis- 
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place only an insignificant amount of space and the area above 
his flat works is returned to the viewer who can see it and even 
walk through it. Kelly brings forth a less pragmatic approach 
to the same problem. His works (those pieces that run down the 
wall and out onto the floor) also displace very little space. How- 
ever the difference between Andre and Kelly is that the space 
in front of and on top of the Kelly can be seen but not used. 

In the past, space acted as a boundary in art. One character- 
istic of modern man and of his art is his new awareness of the 
repressive function of boundaries. There are many types of 
boundaries and none of them are any good. There are sexual 
boundaries, familial, administrative, governmental, geographical 
and social boundaries and they all diminish man's desire for free- 
dom and, subsequently reduce the chances for authentic social 
change. In "Easy Rider," Captain America, his companion and 
the lawyer were all killed because they refused to recognize cer- 
tain boundaries that the prevailing social structure depends upon 
like crutches. The artificial and harmful boundaries of capitalist 
society are self-perpetuating and condition the individual in a 
repressive way by reducing his longing for freedom. They create 
selfish and aggressive instincts. Both Kelly and Andre have, in 
their work, helped to open up the border of space. 

Their approach to space is only one of many. What they have 
in common is a concern for everyday space on a human, earthly 
level. They have opened up the boundary and therein lies the 
importance of their work. Can an artist, by enclosing space, also 
open up a new boundary? 

On earth at least, space is hardly much of a mystery anymore 
—instead it is viewed as a precious resource. Our cities no longer 
have walls and the most ecologically destructive feature of the 
new megalopian landscape is the urban sprawl that has blurred 
the distinctions between country and city. One result of the 
"global village" is the destruction of boundaries, and that's good. 
Another result is the careless pollution of water, air, landscape 
and space itself. In the new show Robert Morris appreciates 
and illustrates this contradiction between the need to eliminate 
boundaries, on one hand, and ecological destruction, on the 
other. Morris, (along with Bell, Flavin, and Asher in the exhibi- 
tion) has created a firm enclosure, even though it would appear 
that there doesn't seem to be much purpose, at this time, for 
artists to enclose space. The difference between the Morris 
enclosure and the other enclosures in the exhibition is that the 
Morris piece pretends that it isn't enclosed. He has enclosed the 
contents of a forest in the great Northwest, complete with pine 
trees, dirt, rain, cold air and lighting, artificially contriving the 
atmosphere of a vanishing landscape. His work is fictitious and 
not at all convincing and there too lies reason for its claim to 
authenticity as art. 

In her essay in the catalog Curator Licht points out that the 
stylistic diversity of the works that were included ". . . testifies 
to the broad range of current interest in the idea of space." 
there is stylistic diversity in this show to be sure, but there is 
not sufficient recognition of the new "idea of space." Some of 
the "space" concepts are simply old fashioned. 

Another positive contribution that illustrates yet another idea 
of space is offered by the Pulsa Group working in the Museum's 
garden. The fact that things are getting more crowded is proper 
motivation for an artist working with the idea of space. However 
this fact hasn't necessarily diminished the availability of empty 
spaces, providing they are used in certain ways. There are, of 




Pulsa group, Untitled (1969), environmental sensors, sound and signals controllers, 
strobe lights, infrared heaters. Museum of Modern Art. 




Franz Erhard Walter, Instruments for Process (1962-69), canvas, muslin, felt, foam 
rubber, wood, composition board, lealher. Museum of Modern Art. 




Dan Flavin, Untitled (to Sonja), (1969), Yellow and green fluorescent light, 
14' x 20' x 33'. Museum of Modern Art. All photos on ft is page by Gregoire Mueller. 
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Carl Andre, Iron Piece (Jonas), (1969), 4, ea. 6%" x 6%" x 1". Photo 
courtesy of Wide White Space Gallery, Antwerp. 

course, many ways that space can be used, without necessarily 
displacing it. The Pulsa people illustrate another, newer way to 
evaluate, experience and base judgments upon space. It concerns 
the time element of space or, in other words, the time it takes 
to move through space— the speed of movement in space. Space 
that we cannot use nor move through doesn't count as space. 
The artist can move things that are physical or invisible through 
space. Recently Andy Warhol sent two art critics from x New 
York to Paris and back. Thus he created a travel piece that 
involved more space than perhaps any other art work ever cre- 
ated. (Some artists were supposed to have put little art works on 
a moon rocket. That doesn't count as a space piece because the 
art works are still existant, and did not depend upon the trip to 
the moon for their realization. They were simply "taken" to the 
moon. Warhol's piece ceased to exist as art after the movement 
through space was finished.) 

The presentation in the Garden by the Pulsa Group involves 
a programmed environment using sound, light, and temperature. 
Electronic equipment hidden away translates movement and 

R. Crumb, The Box (from "Radical America"). 




sound from the garden areas into light patterns. This work de- 
pends upon quick movement via unseen impulses through space. 
An interpretation of the space concept involved boils down to 
something quite simple. It might mean that we should not 
automatically decide that space is more valuable nowadays sim- 
ply because there are more people around and, therefore, more 
of the available space is being displaced. Perhaps the Pulsa people 
are pointing out that such a view of space in a crowded world 
is based upon old fashioned concepts of movement and matter; 
based upon slow systems that were not able to get at unoccupied 
space, or not able to experience unusable space, or re-claim occu- 
pied space. The view that sees space as a valuable resource is 
thus read as something based upon obsolete environmental con- 
ditions, out-dated technology and 19th century economic practices. 

Our curator claims that the six projects on view are examples 
of ". . contemporary investigation of actual, aeral space as a 
nonplastic, yet malleable, agent in art." Of course they are ; aren't 
all modern artistic investigations? However, despite the curator's 
claim, not all six projects are all that contemporary. The Flavin 
installation is a Minimalist idea that was successfully demon- 
strated over five years ago, and nothing significant has changed 
in the new presentation. Michael Asher's work— a room "... as 
bereft of visual configuration and detail and as architecturally 
unified as he can make it," (whatever that means)— is an interest- 
ing technological experiment. Our curator explains that". . . Asher 
reduces visual evidence to such a degree that the room can 
be characterized as a void; and he calls on senses that are less 
accustomed than sight to apprehend space." Well, how about 
that? In 1962 a critic wrote, about de Kooning: ". . . the subject 
of the paintings was the void." Art criticism repeats itself. What 
somebody should tell all these critics is that you don't have a 
void if you have something, especially if it's something that can 
be seen. 

In the final analysis we may find that "Spaces" delineates a 
new and sophisticated concept that was not, perhaps, the original 
intention of the curator. It is exemplified by the new type of 
collaboration between artist, on one hand, and research and 
industry, on the other. The new concept may overshadow the 
theoretical questions that are introduced concerning a definition 
of space. 

The abstract artists constructed elaborate motor-operated ob- 
jects that move, make noise, eject smoke, flutter about, light up, 
wiggle, float and break down. (i.e. Tinguely, Calder, Munari, 
Stankiewicz, Takis, Breer, etc.) They utilized the aesthetic after- 
effects of industrial technology, and the resultant art documents 
were frequently decorative abstractions that could just as well 
have been used to advertise beer. Other artists (Lucinda Childs, 
John Cage, Fahlstrom, Alex Hay, Deborah Hay, Steve Paxton, 
Nam June Paik, David Tudor and Robert Whitman) made art 
works actively involving spatial elements and attitudes that in- 
corporated the aesthetic by-products of industrial and scientific 
inventions. Green smoke, helium, electricity, tin foil, etc., were 
put together to make artistic compositions of no real meaning. 
Industrial and research giants, electronic and data-oriented com- 
panies all encouraged these artists to incorporate their discoveries 
into art works. Instead of contributing to the church, they con- 
tributed to artists, and it all had the same effect. The corporate 
conscience was appeased. 
The Museum of Modern Art credits a whole bunch of donors 
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Robert Morris, Untitled (1969), frees, soil, wood, Cor-ten steel, fluorescent "grow" lights, refrigeration equipment. Museum of Modern Art. 



for having contributed material for the new exhibition. They 
even issued a separate press release containing appropriate ac- 
knowledgements. It has been ages since New York has seen an 
exhibition that so openly and totally boasts of its collaboration 
with industry. 

However, the new collaboration is significantly different from 
previous patterns. In the new show, the properties of the ma- 
terials and inventions that are donated by the companies are 
not exploited for their unique and peculiar effects. Rather, these 
properties are sublimated for a larger and more theoretical de- 
sign. As a result, some of the materials are denied their specific 
identifications. Though these properties are essential elements of 
the whole, they are not meant to be evaluated on their own 
terms; nor are they necessarily even recognizable. 

For example, the Grow-Lights donated by Duro Test light up 
the Robert Morris installation and keep the white spruce trees 
(donated by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, of all people, manu- 
facturers of Kleenex, creped cellulose wadding, meat and poul- 
try pads) nice and healthy. Thus the lights serve a practical 
purpose, unlike the lights in the Flavin installation which are 
the work of art. 

Naturally the room containing Morris's trees has to be kept 
cool and the air conditioning (donated by Tomlinson Refrigera- 
tion and Supply Co., of Elizabeth, New Jersey — three cheers for 
Jersey) does the job. The equipment itself is not presented as a 
work of art. The entire piece, which depends upon the refrigera- 
tion, is the art work. 

Most of the complex electronic equipment used by the Pulsa 
people in the Garden is also donated, however most of it isn't 
seen (or meant to be seen). It all works together to produce 
something else, and this "something else" is the art work. Some 
of the stuff they utilize was given by companies that also produce 
the following goods: laboratory systems, language design, on-site 
training, diesel engine fuel injection systems, auto chemical and 
electrical measuring, industrial electronic control systems for 
missiles and the space program, interior lighting systems for air- 
crafts, communication wires, flexible cord and radio control ca- 
ble, and on and on. 

Thus what is new about this show, and demonstrated by five 
of the six artists, is use of technological material. The materials 



utilized do not claim attention for themselves; they serve the 
artworks. 

The "Spaces" exhibition is probably the most brilliant, thought- 
ful and intelligent exhibition presented by the Department of 
Painting and Sculpture during the last decade. Jennifer Licht 
has prosposed a definition of space in new art that will be the 
subject of study for years to come. It's too bad that nobody 
noticed that many of the contributors to the show (or their parent 
companies) engage in research and production activities thai, 
either directly or indirectly, have benefited the Department cf 
Defense and American genocide in Vietnam. 

One artist solicited virtually all his material from one of the 
Defense Department's largest suppliers— a company that is cur- 
rently at war with labor and the subject of a major labor action. 

The artists get their materials where they can. Why not? There 
is no connection that can be philosophically demonstrated be- 
tween the art works themselves and the war. However there is 
just one connection; even though it isn't a scientific one, it is 
ideological. The Museum sets itself up as a guardian and con- 
tributor to the culture. Today the museum assumes a role that 
is much broader than the traditional "custodian" function. In the 
introduction to the catalog Curator Licht admits that, today, the 
museum becomes responsible for the execution of the artist's idea 
— a point she brilliantly illustrates in her exhibition. She also 
notes that the new dimension of space is something . . . "capable 
of involving and merging viewer and art in a situation of greater 
scope and scale." And she adds that the artist ". . . is now free 
to influence and determine, even govern, the sensations of the 
viewer." This is an awesome responsibility and one of broad 
implication. Elsewhere she notes that one artist in the show 
". . . endows his works with a special sense of place and the 
effect is often to imbue an otherwise anonymous area with the 
power to promote feelings akin to primitive awe at a sacred 
grove." Whether this is true or not doesn't really matter. What 
does matter is that art is expected to involve itself with the irra- 
tional mechanics of the spiritual. And what is the museum 
doing about its involventent with art? It didn't even bother to 
check up on the firms they solicited equipment from. They have 
helped the corporate mentalities to ease their burden of guilt 
and, having said their five Hail Maiys, their conscience. 
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